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one, 'damn'd bad, damrfd good, damn'd low, and damrfd
sublime* (A Charge to the Poets).
If upper class irregularities (in which some of the
poets would take part if they could, as Lloyd, White-
head and Churchill could) provided a theme for satire,
and were perhaps especially noted by the pioneers of
independence, the foibles of the professional and bour-
geois sections were not neglected. Whether these persons
continued as servile hangers-on of the great, or whether,
self-made, they invited ridicule with their injudicious
display and clumsy travesties of taste (that invention of
the Augustan age), their value as subject-matter for
the satirist was considerable. Of the former parasitic
class the clergyman was a convenient example, Hoadly,
says Thackeray, was cringing from one bishopric to
another; Warburton was a climber and a casuist and,
according to Churchill (The Duellist), would have
shoved Christ against the wall, had he met him in the
street. His Dedication exposes Warburton as the very type
of self-seeking, irreligious pedant that achieves the
episcopal throne. Pope, with a wink towards Dr.
Kenett, noted how
. . . servile chaplains cry, that birth and place
Endue a peer with honour, truth, and grace.
(Second Epistle of Second Book, Im. of Horace.}
Cawthorne comprised in his Letter to a Clergyman
some advice on preferment (a new wig and smart gown
are essential), and names die goal of the clergy, viz.
'what a bishop fleeces in procurations, fines and leases':
while Churchill (once more), who knew much about
rascally clerics, since he was one himself, though he had